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ON THE SCREEN 


Part 4 


The political picture of the late thirties 
and its eventual development brought a curtailment 
to the activities of the operatic film star. Appal- 
lingly, music and politics have always been incong- 
ruous yet inseparable bedfellows. 


During the latter part of 1937, the noted 
singing-actor Tito Gobbi made his film debut in an 
Italian production entitled "I Condottieri” (Mountain 
Guides), a story of the Alps and its people. This 
film starred the noted Swiss mountaineer and sometime 
actor Luis Trenker. Mr. Trenker was responsible for 
the memorable Alpine spectacle "The White Hell of 
Pitz Palu® released in 1930. As baritone Gobbi 
pointed out, his career began as a film player and 
not in the Opera House. Signor Gobbi was, of course, 
to achieve world-wide fame and acclaim for his post- 
war operatic films. 


The year 1938 brought out an interesting 
msical menu. From Hollywood came "The Goldwyn 
Follies", It starred Edgar Bergen and the inevitable 
Charlie, plus Vera Zorina, Kenny Baker and marked the 
film debut of soprano Helen Jepson. She was partnered 
with Charles Kullman in the Drinking Song from "la 
Traviata" and sang Violetta‘’s first act aria. The 
pleasure of seeing and hearing such opulent singing 
and staging in a Technicolor Hollywood musical was 
worth the price of admission. 


That same year also saw the screen debut of 
another "Met" artist - the indestructible Kirsten 
Flagstad. Unfortunately, her appearance in Para- 
mount’s "The Big Broadcast" was confined to Brunn- 
hilde’s Battle Cry from the second act of Wagner’s 
"Die Walkure”, Neither Miss Jepson nor Madame Flag- 
stad wade any more Hollywood films. 


PF Claudia Cardinale 


The vear 1938 saw Richard Tauber’s English 
version of Pagliacci (or "A Clown Must Laugh" - its 
American title). It was devoted to telling the Pag- 
liacci story with two-thirds dialogue and one-third 
singing. Most of the singing was supplied by Mr. 
Tauber who undertook both the baritone and tenor roles. 
The last half of the film - the play within a play - 
was in colour and contained the major portion of the 
vocal score. The singing voices of the other players 
- Steffi Duna, Arthur Margetson, Esmond Knight, were 
of course dubbed. No credit was given to the anonymous 
singers. Altogether a disappointing English version 
of Leoncavallo’s musical melodrama, One, of course, 
must give "A for effort to the fearless producer for 
undertaking a filmed operatic production knowing its 
limited appeal. Whether its eventual analysis be 
"Good", “Bad or "Indifferent" - one must never dis- 
courage enterprising movie producers trying to bring 
something musically off-beat to the screen?’ 


During 1938 Sweden released a film starring 
their top tenor - Jussi Bjoerling. This was shown 
throughout the United States in foreign-language 
theatres exclusively and went by the prophetic title 
of “Road to Success”, Mr. Bjoerling’s success, of 
course, came via opera, concert and recordings. His 
movie career did not get a chance to materialize. 


From Poland that year came the filmed opera 
WHalka" with Ladis Kiepura - Jan*’s brother, The Ger- 
man Studios released "Her Greatest Success” with Marta 
Eggerth and Leo Slezak and "Rendezvous in Vienna" with 
Herr Slezak again. Miss Eggerth was to appear with 
her tenor-husband Jan Kiepura in "The Charm of la 
Boheme” with Puccini’s music forming the major portion 
of its score. Because of the popularity of Puccini’s 
opera this film had perhaps much more of an interna~- 
tional success than most of their co-starring films. 


Returning to the Paramount lot in Hollywood, 
we find Gladys Swarthout ina musical romance with 
comic overtones entitled "Romance in the Dark", co= 
starring John Boles and John Barrymore. This did not 
help to further Miss Swarthout’s cinematic career, 


Perhaps the finest musical film produced in Hollywood 
during 1938 - or for that matter, produced anywhere ~ 
was M-G-M*s: "The Great Waltz" starring the captivating 
coloratura Miliza Korjus. Sadly enough, Miss Korjus 
did not follow through with any more Hollywood films. 
Producers insisted that she lose weight, which she 
was reluctant to do. "The Great Waltz" boasted a 
most international cast. Practically each aad every 
one of its players came from a different country. It 
made for a melange of accents which did the picture 
no harm, It was an extremely fictionalized and 
sentimentalized treatment of the younger Strauss, but 
it at least lived up to its forward - "We depict not 
the story but the spirit of Johann Strauss" (or words 
to that effect). Strangely enough, an exciting tenor 
voice was dubbed in for baritone Gcorge Houston, who 
played a role in that picture. After a number of 
viewings and by keeping his eyes shut, the writer was 
able to identify the voice of Charles Kullman!? 
Speaking to Mr. Kullman a few years later, he admitted 
to making the recordings for the film, Regrettably, 
M-G-M was not in the record business at that time or 
else we would have had portions of its lilting sound- 
track, 


Nelson Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald were to 
make their duo-appearances in two operettas - "Giri 
of the Golden West" with music by Sigmund Romberg - 
not Puccini - and Victor Herbert's "Sweethearts"™, 
their first Technicolor film together. The former 
proved one of their best if least successful films. 
Walter Pidgeon, an accomplished actor and singer 
during the early sound pictures, played the non-sing- 
ing role of Jack Ranee, the sheriff. In the latter 
film - the Technicolor proved the most colorful 
element. 


Finally, in 1938, we come to M-G-M*s 
"Broadway Melody". In one of the featured parts ap- 
peared Charles Gorin - or none other than baritone 
Igor. The fact that this fine singer’s voice was used 
so stupidly in the ridiculous story was both disheart- 
ening and disillusioning, Certainly it proved once 
again that many artists have no regard for their art 
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and would prostitute it at any price! Ironically 
enough, this knee-bending to popular public taste 
proved non-beneficial. Mr. Gorin was never seen ir 
any other feature picture! 


The year 1939 proved the least musical of 
alli Even Gladys Swarthout, wanting to prove her 
dramatic mettle, starred in Paramount's "Ambush with 
Lloyd Nolan and sang nary a note! Hollywood did not 


give her a second chance? 


From Mexico that year came the Spanish- 
language film (no English sub-titles) of "Adventure 
Captain” starring the striking voice and personality 
<f jose Mojica. 


To English-speaking movie audiences the out- 
standing item of musical worth was the British-produced 
Mikado". This lovely colour film was the first and 
mnly complete Gilbert and Sullivan operetta to reacli 
the screen Even popular American radio tenor Kenny 
Baker fell into the spell of the fantasy world of 
Titipu and together with Martyn Green and Sydney Gran- 
ville managed to bring to life this most melodious and 
deiicious of the G & S imsical satires. 


Nelson Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald wen 
their separate ways during 1939. She ina aire 
calied "Broadway Serenade", wherein she attempted to 
sing "Un bei di™ from "Butterfly", and he in a bit of 
American hokum entitled "Let Freedom Ring”, Mr. Eddy 
also appeared in the pseudo-Russian musical "Balalaika™ 
with the Hungarian charmer Ilona Massey. This was 
locsely based on Lehar’s "Gypsy Love", for which ano- 
ther baritone had made a much more impressive version 
~ Mr. Tibbett’s "Rogue Song"! At least "Balalaika™ 
proved sonically and visually more stimulating than 
the afore-mentioned "Let Freedom Ring", 


The following year a dull and uninspired 
French production of Gustave Charpentier '’s “Louise” 
managed to secure a minimum of bookings throughout 
the country. Tts star - and producer - Grace Moore, 
: eee des (Continued on page 27) 


The future of Toronto's Film Library 


On behalf of the Toronto and District Film Council, Mr. William 
Condie, who is Chairman of the Library Committee submitted a Brief 
to the H. Carl Goldenberg Commission on Metropolitan Toronto recom- 
mending that the Commission consider the embodiment of a film service 
in a Metropolitan Library operation. The Film Council, a voluntary 
or ganization, has for many years maintained the only public film service 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Before 1947 no service existed to make educational and documentary 
films readily available to the citizens of the then city of Toronto, nor to 
any of what are now municipalities of the metropolitan area. Finding 
an urgent demand for a service of this type, representatives of a handful 
of organizations concerned with this lack met and formed the Toronto 
and District Film Council for the purpose of establishing a non-profit 
documentary and educational film library to serve their own organ- 
izations. With encouragement from the National Film Board through an 
offering of films on extended loan, to form the nucleus of a film library, 
the Toronto and Distict Film Council established the Metropolitan Film 
Library. 


The Film Council is prepared to deed all assets presently in its pos- 
session — films equipment, etc. — to the Toronto Public Library Board, 
and the relinquish any right to participation in the operation of such a 
service should the Library Board take it over. 


It is the opinion of the Council that, at this stage of Toronto’s devel- 
opment, this acknowledged aid to learning and understanding should not 
be left to the precarious administration and doubtful continuance 
of a volunteer organization directed by non-professional people. 


(Reel News) 


A BIOGRAPHY 


LAJOS KENDERESSY was born in Kolozsvar, Transsylvania, where 
he completed his high school studies with a scholarship. His favourite 
subject was literature, and by grade 9 he already had his poems and 
short stories published in the Hungarian papers in Transsylvania. 


After high school graduation he went to Budapest, to enroll in the 
Academy of Theatrical Arts, faculty of direction (staging) and writing. 
He writes in his free time. Thus, in 1942, he won the first prize in a 
literary competition, for his one act play “The Woman's Crime”. The 
play was successfully produced in Budapest. During his four years at 
the Academy his poems and short stories were published in various liter- 
ary papers. In 1944 he graduated with a high standing from the Academy 
and became an assistant director with the National Theatre in Budapest. 


His short career was broken off by the war and after the events of 
1956, like many of his countrymen, he left his beloved Hungary. He came 
to Canada, to Toronto, in 1959, to work as a labourer. In 1958 his first 
novel was published: “Fight For The Legacy”, and in 1960 his second 
novel: “Marriage in Four”. In 1958 he organized his first literary evening 
in Toronto, and toured Hungarian centres in Canada and the U.S.A. 
After a successful literary evening in New York in 1960, he became 
acquainted with Mme. Joly Gabor and Dr. Jeno Rosenthal who spon- 
sored the young and talented writer. Another New York socialite, Mrs. 
Therhes, the popular owner of the Old Hungary Restaurant, also lent 
him her full support. Zsa Zsa Gabor and Eva Gabor, famous stars of 
Hungarian origin, accepted him with affection and promised to sponsor 
his writings. 


Lajos Kenderessy then spent one and a half years in Hollywood, where 
he wrote a play “The Great Actress”. It was translated into English by 
the well known TV writer Barbara Davis. Roy Gibson, an American 
author, is currently writing a film script from it. Lajos Kenderessy’s third 
and fourth novels, “The Conversationalist” and “The Manufacturer”, 
will appear in book form in the near future. 


Lajos Kenderessy, although very popular among the Hungarians in 
Toronto, plans to move to California soon, but he says he will return once 
a year to Canada, to organize literary evenings for his fellow Hungarians. 


A Short Story 


The Little Cripple 


By Lajos Kenderessy 


An unbelievably dirty child ran across the field as fast as his small 
feet could carry him. Suddenly he made a sharp turn and headed for 
the large oak tree which stood beside the road. His knees were shaking 
so badly they could hardly support the frail little body. His left leg was 
bleeding, where he had scratched it climbing over the wooden fence 
which surrounded his boarding school. 


He sank down beside the tree and for a few moments, just laid there 
with eyes closed, oblivious of the world around him. Then slowly his 
mind started functioning again, bringing him back to his miserable, lonely 
life. He could hear the school gong calling the boys to supper. He knew 
he had to be punctual, or... 


He went to bed hungry that evening, but he was only dimly aware of 
it. He could think only of the summer vacation, which started next week. 
For the past two weeks, the other boys had talked of nothing except what 
they planned to do in the summer. Everybody was packing, laughing, 
planning for the two months ahead. Everybody, that is, but Frank. 


Finally the big day arrived. Happy little boys were swarming out from 
the building with their parents or other relatives. Frank sat on the edge 
of the bed trying to fight back the tears which were burning his eyes, 
trying not to hear the excited shouts of farewell which rang through the 
school. 


It had been like this ever since Frank first came to the school, six 
years ago. He would dream all year long about the happy prospect of 
going home to his parents: then, at the last minute, a letter would come, 
saying he couldn’t come home this summer, but, maybe next year. Why? 
Why couldn’t he go home like the other boys? Why didn’t his parents 
want him? 


He couldn’t even remember his parents properly. Sometimes he had 
visions of a beautiful woman who once, very, very long ago, held him 
in her arms and spoke to him in a very soft voice. He remembered his 
father as a tall, dark man, but no matter how hard he tried, could not 
remember his face. 


For two weeks he wandered aimlessly about the grounds, trying not to 
meet any of the few teachers who remained in the school for the summer. 


Then one day he was called into the headmaster’s office and was hand- 
ed a letter. Immediately he recognized his father’s writing on the en- 
velope but he was afraid to open it. Why did his father write again? 


Usually he waited until the end of July to send a letter. What hap- 
pened? Maybe he had changed his mind and wanted him to come home? 
He tore the envelope open. The letter said: “Come home immediately. 
Your mother is ill and wishes to see you. Father.” 
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The journey on the train was a nightmare. People tried to talk to him, 
but he wanted to be left alone with his thoughts. Was his mother very 
ill? Suddenly he remembered that his father was never very kind to him. 
Was it because he was born with only one arm? 


Yes, Frank was a cripple, and this had made his short life miserable. 
The boys teased him because he could not catch a ball without dropping 
it. Most of the time they refused to play with him. He became with- 
drawn, and either sat apart watching them with sad eyes or hid some- 
where, reading until his eyes hurt. 


Finally the train pulled into the London station. Frank looked around, 
but instead of his father, a uniformed chauffeur came up to him, taking 
his small suitcase. The car slid noiselessly through the city, leaving the 
clamor of the businéss section behind and entering the lovely-quiet 
avenues of the residential section. 


Presently the car entered a private drive lined with palm trees and 
came to a halt in front of a large white house. A maid in a white cap 
and apron opened the door. She took Frank up a flight of stairs. They 
stopped in front of a white door. The maid knocked, then gently opened 
the door, pushing Frank in. At first he couldn’t see anyone, because the 
room was very dim. Then he heard a soft, familiar voice call out: 


“It is you, Frank? Please come in, darling.” 


The next moment he was in his mother’s arms, laughing and crying 
at the same time. Suddenly he felt so happy, he thought his heart would 
burst within. In one short moment he forgot all the miseries, loneliness, 
and heartaches of the past six years. Once more he felt loved, secure in 
her arms. 


“At times”, he sobbed, “I thought I couldn’t bear it any longer. I was 
always so lonely, so miserably lonely. The boys tease me because of my 
arm. Even the headmaster once said that it was God’s punishment. Why 
did God punish me? . . . But I don’t care any more. I’m home at last. 
Please, promise you will never send me away again. Will you promise, 
mother? Please . . . Oh, Mother, please don’t cry. What did I say? Did 
I say something wrong? I didn’t mean to, honest I didn’t. Mother, please 
don’t cry, don’t crah... ay... ay... 


“What’s going on here? Ann, you promised that you wouldn't see the 
boy until tomorrow morning. Frank, you’re been home only a few min- 
utes and you've already upset your mother. Go down stairs and wait for 
me. I’ll talk to you later.” 


After the child had left, Ann turned to her husband apologetically. 
“I’m sorry darling, but I just couldn’t wait. I had to see him. Don’t you 
realize that I haven’t seen him for six years? He was only a baby when 
he left.” 


“Yes, my dear, I realize that, but the doctor told you not get unduly 
excited.” He took her hand in his and kissed it. She felt feverish. “Frank 
can sleep in the next room if it will make you happy, but please don’t 
excite yourself with too much talking. Promise?” 
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“I promise”, she said with a happy little smile. 


Father and son had dinner in the dining room. Frank didn’t dare to 
address his father, who seemed to be completely oblivious of his pre- 
sence. Only after he rose to have his after-dinner cigar and coffee did 
he speak to the boy. 


“Frank, your mother is very seriously ill, 1 don’t want you to tell her 
stories or excite her in any other way, understand? By the way, did you 
ask your teacher to write to your mother complaining to her about your 
loneliness?” 


Frank could hardly believe his ears. Him, ask a teacher to write a 
complaining letter? They hardly let him write any letters, let alone a 
complaining one. 


“But Father, I never asked anybody to write letters for me. They sim- 
ply wouldn’t do it. It wasn’t allowed.” 3 


“Don’t lie to me,” his father shouted furiously. “You do all kinds of 
obnoxious things at school. Reports from your teachers say that you 
broke windows and thought up all kinds of silly pranks. Your report 
cards were the poorest in the whole school. And to top it all, you beat 
another boy so badly that he was in bed for several days. I have written 
you letter after letter, warning that if you didn’t behave, you couldn’t 
come home for summer vacation. It didn’t seem to have any effect on 
you. It cost me twice as much to have you stay there during the summer, 
but I thought it would teach you a lesson. Now I see that it was all for 
nothing. You even lie to me.” 


Frank looked desparately around. Maybe there was someone who could 
help him, who would believe him. .. . 


“Father”, he pleaded, “please believe me. I didn’t do any of those 
things. I never received any of those letters. I couldn’t have hurt anyone 
so badly even if I tried, because ... because. ..1...I have only one 
arm.” 


Frank closed his eyes. He had said it. Never before had he referred 
to it. He opened his eyes again, but his father was gone. He could hear 
him talking to someone in the garden. 


He crept noiselessly up the stairs and went into his mother’s room. He 
sat on the edge of her bed, not knowing what to say. 


“What’s wrong, dear? Why are you so quiet?” 


“Mother”, he began miserably, “I’m . .. I’m not really as bad as 
father thinks. And I didn’t do all those terrible things, honest I didn’t. 
Mother, you believe me, don’t you?” 


“Yes dear”, she said. “I believe you. Even if you had done them, 
they’re not really so bad. All boys play pranks occasionally. Don’t worry 
about it. Now you have to go to sleep. And don’t cry darling. Do you 
want your father to see you? Good night dear. Sleep well.” 
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Frank went to the next room, leaving the adjoining door open, and 
went to bed. He awoke with a start. Where was he? He could hear people 
talking. The voices sounded familiar. He looked around. Of course. He 
was at home, and his mother and father were talking in the next room. 
Suddenly he sat up. He heard his mother say, “Charles, please be good 
to him.” 


“Of course, of course . . .” His father’s voice sounded impatient. “Try 
not to upset yourself.” 


“Charles,” she pleaded, “he is my only child. Poor little thing .. . I 
shouldn’t have listened to you. Why did I let you take him away from 
me so long? He is so small, such an unhappy child.” 


“I asked you not to upset yourself.” His tone was getting sharper. 


“Charles, you never could understand the child. Never. You were al- 
ways trying to make me believe that he was a naughty, strong-willed 
child who needed strict discipline. It’s not true. I knew it all along, but 
I was never strong enough to fight you. I’ll never forgive myself. I failed 
as a mother, and I failed because of you. I sacrified my only child be- 
cause of you. Because I loved you too much.” 


“Quiet down darling, please.” 


“Charles, have you forgotten the day he was born? You haven’t said 
a kind word to me since. You .. .” 


“Becoming the father of a cripple upset me very much.” 
“Don’t say that. Don’t say it.” She screamed. 
“I forgave you for it because I loved you so much.” 


She lay back on the pillow exhausted. “Yes, vou forgave me,” she 
thought bitterly, “but you never forgave Frank for remaining alive. The 
tall, athletic Charles Boronkay, father of a cripple.” Before, she had 
thought that it would be better for the boy to be away from the home 
where his own father looked at him as if he were some horrid creature. 
Now she knew she had been wrong. But now it was too late. Too late to 
undo all the wrong they had done. 


With difficulty she struggled to speak. 


“Please, Charles”, she whispered, “promise . . . promise me you will 
treat him kindly after ’m...I’m... gone...” 

“Ann,” he begged, “don’t say such a thing.” 

“Don't argue darling, I know I’m going to die . . . I want you to pro- 
mise me that you will always be... good to... him...” 


“I promise, dear I promise,” he answered miserably. 


Frank couldn’t quite make out the conversation any longer. He lay 
there paralyzed, unable to think. Suddenly, uncontrollably he began to 
sob. Without thinking he jumped out of bed and ran to his mother’s 
room, realizing too late that he was not to disturb her. 
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“I‘m sorry, Mother,” he stammered. “I . . . I had a very bad dream.” 


“That’s all right, dear, I wasn’t asleep yet,” she whispered. “What 
did you dream that frightened you so?” 


He lied again. “I . . . I can’t remember any more.” 
g 


Ann Boronkay watched her son silently. After a few moments she 
said, “Francis, come here. Why did you lie to. me? You weren’t dream- 
ing just now.” She cupped his face in her hands. “What’s bothering you, 
my dear?” 


“Well,” he muttered, “It . . . It’s my arm. It makes me so miserable.” 
He started to cry again. 


“Francis,” his mother began softly, “you don’t have an easy life ahead 
of you. You'll have to fight twice as hard for everything as other men. 
For love, for success, for your position in society. But never give up the 
struggle, Francis, never. Have faith in God, work hard, and you will 
finally reach your goals. Remember, never give up. Now kiss me good 
night and go back to bed.” 


“Mother, you won’t send me away again, will you? Please let me stay 
with you from now on, please.” 


“Yes, Francis, from now on you will always be with me.” 


The boy stumbled back to bed, half blind with happiness. He had 
never felt such joy before. 


Life is wonderful, after all, he thought. Of course, I’ll work hard when 
I grow up. But I’ll just forget about my arm, and life will be simple and 
beautiful. He fell asleep with a smile on his lips. 


That was how his father found him when he came into the room the 
next morning. 


Francis opened his eyes, sat up, and smiled up at his father. 
“Good morning, father.” Beautiful day, isn’t it?” 
“Francis, your mother died during the night.” 


The boy stared blankly for a moment, then a smile spread slowly 
across his face as he sank back onto the pillow without a sound. 


The doctor straightened up, put his stethoscope into his pocket, and 
turned around. “I’m very sorry, Mr. Boronkay. His heart failed him 
about an hour ago.” 


THE END. 


All Rights Reserved. 
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Obituary 


HYE BOSSIN 


Hye Bossin, editor of Canadian Film Weekly, died in his sleep at his 
house in Toronto. An authority on the history of the film business in 
Canada, Mr. Bossin was one of the most respected men in Canadian 
showbusiness. 


A native of Toronto, his beginnings were humble. He quit school at 
the age of thirteen to enter a print shop. “But in those days,” he once 
remarked, “the print shops were a poor man’s university.” 


There he developed an urge to write. At the age of 30, he went to 
Hollywood where he had some success as a script writer. But, he re- 
turned within a year to Toronto. 


He formed a company with N. A. Taylor Associates to take over The 
Exhibitor, a motion picture trade paper. The name was changed to the 
Canadian Film Weekly. 


In 1955, Mr. Bossin received a special award from the Canadian Film 
Awards in recognition of his contribution to motion pictures in Canada 
and in particular his promotion of the Canadian Film archive. 


For the Canadian motion picture business, his death is a big loss. He 
will be missed. If anyone had a problem or wanted information, he’d 


call Hye Bossin. 


The film business was his main love; but he was also interested in 
history; he loved the arts, everything from painting to music. 


There are not many gentlemen left in the motion picture industry, 
one of them was Hye Bossin. 


KRZYSZTOF TEODOR TOEPLITZ 


ANDRZEJ MUNK’S unfinished film Pa- 
sazerka (Passengers) which received a 
prize in Cannes, in 1964, was a contem- 


porary attempt to settle accounts with 
the Auschwitz crime 


Auschwitz existed on this earth. This simple statement of fact has placed 
a specific obligation on all the arts in Poland, on all the thinking people of 
this country. However, there is one other aspect that is of far greater concern 
than the simple sense of obligation. The fact that for the long years of war the 
people of Poland lived constantly beside that terrible place of mass extermina- 
tion, that today one can take the train from any town in Poland and a few 
hours later stand before the evil barracks, the execution places and crema- 
tories — all this weighs heavily upon the consciousness of the Poles and it 
does not let them forget the things that happened here. There is no one in 
Poland who disbelieves in Auschwitz or who feels that the statistics on the 
number of people from all parts of Europe killed and tortured inside the 
barbed wire compound are exaggerated. Not one says that the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Nazis in Auschwitz can hardly be believed, that they are 
inconceivable. 

That is the reason why the memory of Auschwitz has emerged and ree- 
merged constantly in all the arts and so also in the films produced in Poland 
in the past twenty years. The concern is not only to preserve the memory of 
Auschwitz and the grounds of the concentration camp as a museum piece or 
a macabre historical monument, but to preserve the living memory, to keep 
constantly reminding the world that this may, or rather must, be the logical 
end of fascism wherever it may rear its head. 

The man in the striped prison uniform, a uniform worn in the concentration 
camps, the man with a number tattooed on his forearm is our contemporary. 
He is also frequently a protagonist of Polish films. 

Immediately after the war, the second film to be produced in Poland was 
the great Auschwitz picture, one of the first incriminating documents of Nazi 
atrocities. “The Last Stage’ was directed by Wanda Jakubowska, a former 
prisoner of Auschwitz. The film was a factual report. The fictionalized person- 
al stories, the fate that befell the separate individuals were not drawn with 
firm strokes. After years we do not remember the characters clearly, we may 
at best remember some of the episodes. Yet, whoever has seen the film will 
remember the oppressive atmosphere that hovered above that giant death 
factory, must remember the eerie landscape of Auschwitz and its barracks, the 
trampled ground of the roll-call quadrangle with the smoking crematory 
chimneys in the distance — crematories which consumed thousands of bodies 
each day. 


After many years Wanda Jakubowska returned to Auschwitz in her latest 
film, called “The End of Our World.” In the meantime, however, the man (or 
woman) in the prison stripes, the Auschwitz prisoner has appeared in a 
number of Polish films. It may be worth while to recall them. There was “The 
Three Women,” directed by Stanislaw Rdzewicz. The film tells us the story 


of three ordinary women, each representing a different type. We meet them 
as they walk beside each other, one supporting the other, in the endless pro- 
cession of Auschwitz prisoners, shades of people. These are the last hours 
of the war. The guards of the convoy, frightened by the artillery cannonade 
flee leaving the prisoners free. This moment marks the beginnings of the ter- 
ribly arduous and psychologically complicated process of the return to normal 
life from the very bottom of hell. The film makes the point that in order to 
live one must forget, but it also emphasizes that one cannot and must not 
forget. 

Polish films have also shown the man in the prison stripes as he returns home 
after a war which has scattered Poles to all the corners of Europe. He appears 
as one of a crowd in Jan Rybkowski’s “Hours of Hope,” drunk with the first 
days of freedom. We meet him again in “Three Hours,” a drama about the 
return home to start a new life after the war. The women of Auschwitz also / 
appear in the latest Polish film, “The Law and the Fist.” They are among the 
pioneers who settle the Western Territories. 

But the witnesses of contemporary brutality appear not only in these 
obvious circumstances. We have the promenade deck of a large ocean liner 
and two absolutely ordinary young women passengers. Suddenly the clock 
turns back several years and against the backdrop of the Auschwitz concen- 
tration camp we discover that one of the women was a cruel and ruthless 
commander of the camp guards in SS uniforms and the other woman her 
victim, a tormented prisoner who escaped death only by a miracle. In “Pas- 
sengers,” Andrzej Munk found an echo of the past in totally unexpected 
circumstances. He was aware of the fact that this is the truth of our contem- 
porary world, that the ominous shadow of Auschwitz frequently lies under the 
brilliantly fashionable and seemingly normal superficial layer of present-day 
life. 

And finally the latest Auschwitz film, “The End of Our World” by Wanda 
Jakubowska. The director has returned to the subject of her first film with 
the feeling that something more must be added to “The Last Stage,” or that 
at least the theme should be repeated, that it must not vanish from the 
unreliable human memory. 

The memory of Auschwitz must be fostered because even today, in our 
comings and goings, at work, in the café, we may catch sight of the concen- 
tration camp number tattooed on an arm — an evil memento for one of our 
contemporaries — and so that everything that the word Auschwitz stands for 
shall never happen again. The Polish films perform their mission well. 
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Trinity College of Music London (Cnatano) 


(Instituted 1872) 
President: Sir John Barbirolli Principal; W. Greenhouse Allt., Mus.D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 


CANADIAN TRINITY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
present in Recitel - Winners of Annual 


SCHOLARSHIPS — SPECIAL AWARDS & MEDALS 


MONDAY - DECEMBER 7, 1964 — 7:30 P.M. 


North York Public Library Auditorium 
5126 Yonge St., Willowdale. 


COLLEG-EION TOccA5.5 1 Sk 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


BRAVO! MR. MAYOR! 


..Rome, New York, Rio 
de Janeiro are building 
art centres — this is the 
measure of a country to- 


His Worship day... 


the Mayor of gus f 
Toronto Mayor Philip Givens 


ae TTI TEBE ED TIERS IE ELE, 
se ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EVERYTHING mimeographed, 
| reasonable, fast. Elva Strom, 
Searle Ave., Downsview, Ont. 


RENT a 16 mm Ampro Stylist 
S | G N sound projector reasonable. Call 
Evgs. RO. 6-8918, Toronto. 


SHOWCARD € WANTED * 


c 0 S T E R "©" GAUGE Electric Trains and 
accessories. British or European 
maker only. Top prices paid. 

by Write: 41 Whitburn Crescent, 


Sages oh yo Can. (Phone: 
CREATIVE — 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


e FOR SALE @ 


TAPE recorder, Burlant Concer- 


63 CALICO DR, feaenren lagi professional mo- 

el, 714” x 15” speed. Call CH. 
DOWNSVIEW. ONT. 4-9936 or write: 17 Tewsley Pi., 
PHONE ME. 6-0665 Weston, Ontario. 


Prepare for Canada's Centennial 


Send for the film ‘The Quality of a Nation’. It contains many ideas to help your 
group or community plan a centennial project with time to spare. “The Quality 
of a Nation’ was produced for the Canadian Centenary Council by The E. 8B. 
Eddy Company. Available rent free from the Canadian Film Institute (CW), 
1762 Carling Ave., Ottawa, Ontario. 


IME! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


fa all Keaders of CINE Worlds 
Readers Digest 
Subscription for $2 (Reg. Newsstand 


13 Months only ~&= Price $5.25) 
Mailed Direct To Your Home! 


Please aM here. 


i To: CINE World 
+: Box 86, Sta. D, Toronto, Ont. 


| Please enter my I15-month subscription of the senate i 
*: DIGEST, for $2.00 including FREE home delive 


: 


| DURGA oe ee RE i Fg age Oa kg i 

POE gt sacar ee es ser eau Gale c oe 
l | 
i Cee eg eo ee a ee TO Oe i ae 
t: $2.00 enclosed herewith [] Cash [] Cheque [j MO. I 


— FF, ———— ,*,, =, C—O 
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to get your next issue of CINE 
World (Vol. 2, No. 3/4) running a 
full coverage of Canada’s first 
1965 feature film starring JEAN 
CHRISTOPHER (of CBC Nightcap) 
and JOHN SULLIVAN — 


Also reporting on: 


a new filmed HERITAGE series written 
by RUDI DORN and produced by TED 
LEVERSUCH for the CBC. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC LONDON, ENGLAND 


Perks 


eget President: SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
eee Principal: W. GREENHOUSE ALLT, C.B.E., Mus.D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 
Le EXAMINATIONS — DECEMBER AND JUNE 


B.C, 


ALTA. 


SASK. 
ONT. 
N.B. 


N.S. 


NFLD. 


Piano - Voice - Organ - Strings - Brass - Woodwinds 
Conducting - Class Music - Speech - Theory 


For Information or Syllabus — Contact Local Secretary 


MRS. BETH MORRISON, L.R.S.M., A.T.C.M., 6591 Cypress St., Vancouver 14 
MISS ANNE MOSSMAN, F.T.C.L., Blythewood, Yellow Point Rd., Ladysmith 
ROBERT E. HOOPER, F.T.C.L., L.MUS., T.C.L., 1611-3rd St. N.W., Calgary 
Miss PANSY POMEROY, 1617 Coy Ave., Saskatcon 

ADELAIDE ALLEN JOHNSTONE, 148 Kingsdale Ave., Willowdale 


Riss A. M. ECCLES, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., L.R.S.M., 
101i Grange Si., Saint John 


ROSS NELSON MACLEAN, F.T.C.L., 116 Cherles St., Halifax 
A. W. PARSONS, M.A., Box H-140, St. John’s 


Mrs. Johnstone, Ontario Representative, will assist Teachers or Students in 
Manitoba and Quebec who wish to enquire re examination entries, schedules, 


Students 


Syllabi, etc. 


of Trinity Teachers, who are members of the Canadian Trinity Teachers’ Asscciation, 


are eligible for Scholarships and Medals, awarded by the association. For information re 
membership, list of Scholarships and rulings, write to: Mrs. Johnstone, Sec’‘y. of the Association 
at address shown above. 


Translators Wanted 
Euglish, Preach, Valian, Gorman 
for Hungarian Literary Works 

Applications to: 


LAJOS KENDERESSY 
337 Palmerston Blvd., Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 


A, 


ELVA STROM 
80 SEARLE AVE. 
DOWNSVIEW, ONT. 
ME. 5-0292 


Mimeographing 
| , Forms 
~. POLISH 
| AWARD < WINNER Anouncements 
| ENGLISH TITLES Bulletins 
| Film Societies and 
Community Groups! Pick-up & Delivery 
| Book your 16 mm print 
} early through iene RR RC 
K. GODZINSKI FAST, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


101 Humberside Ave., Toronto 9 


Sek SF Gedadhinan et 


Shintonedl Sieanlant 


42S University Ave. oo Cratines 


Cmpixe 3-H222 


to CROW about ; 


THERE IS something 


A PAID-UP SUBSCRIPTION WILL 
ASSURE A CONTINUOUS DELIV- 
ERY OF CINE World... 


Mail your cheque or M. 0. to-day! 


HENRY'S VARIETY STORE 


Gift Shop - Confectionery 


Henry Lobe, Prop. 
2787 Dundas St. West, Toronto 


Our Readers are People too, 
Me you know! 


...they ARE spending money on 
many things, just like other 
human beings... 


| It pays to aduertize in Ox 
eee CINE World 4 


CINE World is published every other month by Conrad Enterprises Reg'd., K. Godzinski, Publisher 
Edited by Editorial Committee. Subscription $2.00 per year (6 issues). - Mailing Address: Box 86 
Sta. D, Toronto, Canada. Advertising rates upon request. Printed in Canada. Vol. 2 No. 2, 1964 


Signed articles represent the views of their authors, which views are not necessarily 
shered by the editors G publishers 


GET MORE 
OUT OF LIFE... 


GO OUT TOA 


VOICE FROM ENGLAND 


It is so rare for a feature to come out of Canada that when it does 
it is saddening to see it run into censorship trouble on its home ground. 
That is what has happened to Jacques Lasnier’s La terre a boire. 


The twenty-seven-year-old film-maker made this story of ’teenage 
morals for a modest £20,000. People who have seen it think it stands 
comparison with films from Europe dealing with youthful attitudes. But 
the Quebec censors were not interested in art and banned in a few hours 
before its scheduled premier. 


I suspect it is the same old story we hear in Britain. It is OK for the 
French to do ‘dirty’ things, but in a British film . . . oh no; not on your 
own doorstep. 


. 9, 
9 *¢ 


During the presidential elections, Republican Barry Goldwater was 
given the tub-thumping support of John Wayne, Ronald Regan, Helen 
Hayes, Irene Dunne, Efram Zimbalist Jr, Jeffrey Hunter, Fess Parker, 
James Stewart, Robert Stack and Hoagy Carmichael. 


I always have doubted the ability of actors to read a script . . . and 
know what’s in it. 


eo, %, 
2 0 


British cinema attendances in 1963 declined from 394,900,000 to - 


357,200,000 and cinemas now open play to a 22.2 per cent capacity. 
(Films & Filming) 


(Continued from page 6) 27 
surrounded herself with an able cast, including 
Georges Thill and Andre Pernet. Most of the footage, 
however, was taken up by Miss Moore. The vocal high- 
point of the film was her rendition of ™Depuis le Jour 
in which the camera remained practically stationary 
on a close-up of Miss Moore throughout the eutire aria? 


Another French-produced film that year was 
"Kiss of Fire’ - it starred Tino Rossi. 


From Italy came the most important operatic 
film - "The Life of Giuseppe Verdi", The name~-part 
was taken by Fosco Giachetti and his singing voice was 
duibed by Tito Gobbi. One of its cherished moments 
came when Verdi demonstrates to Victor Hugo, the author 
of "Le Roi s*’amuse", the Vengeance aria as sung by 
Rigoictto, Other highlights featured Gigii’s "La Donna 
e Mobile”, the flowing and melting "0 Terra Addio* from 
"Aida" with Gigli and Maria Cebotari, ensembles from 
"I Lombardi" with Granforte, and an exultant "WEsultate" 
from "Otello" sung by Gigli as the climax to the 
picture. Too bad Victor or its Furopean affiliation 
dia not have the foresight to issue the sound—track 
album? 


The popular team of Eddy and MacDon2ld were 
again seen in two operetta; in 1940 - Romberg ’s "New 
Moon" and Noel Coward‘s "Bitter Sweet", The former was 
a pale imitation of the Grace Moore -- Lawrence Tibbett 
version of ten years previous; the second. another 
Technicolored sugared musical romance which suited the 
personalities of its two stars. As such, it was an 
improvement on an English version made in 1933 which 
starred Anna Neagle and Fernand Gravet. 


During 1940 Holiywood used Allan Jones wisely 
in “Boys from Syracuse" and not too well in "One Night 
in the Tropics" with Abbot and Costello. 


From Argentina came still ancther *Carmen* 
with Imperio Argentina! Since Senorita Argentina is 
not an operatic singer we mist presume that this was 
the story based on the opera, rather than the opera 
based on the story. 


it 


From the British Studios came "Lilec Domino” 
with tenor Michael Bartiett stili not fulfilling his 
promising debut with Grace Moore in "Love Me Forever". 

In the cast of this minor English film was S.Z. "Cuddles" 
Sakall, who later appeared in countless Hollywood films 
as a character comedian supreme. 


Other Italian msical films of 1940 included 
*Stella del Mar*? (Star of the Sea) with Galliano Masini. 
Signor Masini, who made an impressive debut in “Lucia 
di Lammermoor" at the Metropolitan Opera on December 14, 
1938, sang only one season at that famed operatic 
institution. He proved one of the most exceptional 
and exciting singing-actors on the lyric stage and 
brought to mind the great Pertile. His voice was to 
be heard on the sound-track of opera films produced 
after the War. Tito Schipa was seen in "Chi e Piu 
Felice di me" (Who is Happier than I) and Beniamino 
Gigli appeared in "Leggitima Difesa" (A Fair Defense). 
None of these pictures received too wide a distribution 
since they omitted English sub-titles. 


Recalling the film year of 1941, two motion 
pictures immediately spring to mind - one from America, 
the other from Italy. The former starred Nelson Eddy 
and Rise Stevens and was based on Ferenc Molnar'’s 
%The Cuardsman" with msic by Oscar Straus entitled 
"The Chocolate Soldier”. This wonderful romp proved 
Mr. Eddy a fine farceur and Miss Stevens quite at home 
in her new medium. Mr. Eddy’s "Song of the Flea" (in 
Russian) and Miss Stevens’ "Mon Coeur s‘ouvre a ta 
Voix" from "Samson et Dalila were memorable moments 
from a most diverting film. “The Chocolate Soldier" 
was so good that it failed to "click" at the box office 
and a hopeful promise of more co-starring vehicles for 
Eddy and Stevens fell by the wayside. Such is public 
taste and apathy! The other worthwhile celluloidic 
offering of that year was "The Dream of Butterfly” in 
Italian with English sub-titles. This starred Fosco 
Giachetti and Roumania’s gift to the lyric theatre, 
Maria Cebotari. The touching story contained some 
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moving moments from Puccini's tragic opera, which the 
screenplay closely paralelled. 


Other musical films that year were "Smilin? 
Through" with Jeanette MacDonald and no Eddy: Para- 
mount's "There’s Magic in Music" with Allan Jones, 
Richard Bonelli, Irra Petina and tenor Tandy MacKenzie 
~ a veteran of the San Carlo Opera touring days. The 
film with its wealth of Singers proved a distinct let- 
down. Hollywood again showed its inability to take 
advantage of operatic talent - either Singly or 
collectively. 


«+e ALDO MAGGIOROTTI 
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CINE World 
Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada 


Please find enclosed a Postal Note for $2.00 
covering my subscription of CINE World for 
1 year (6 issues). 


Toronto 


“DIRECTING A FILM ON ART”’ 


will be the subject of a talk to be given January 
13, at 8;30 p.m. at the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
317 Dundas St. West. The speaker will be Gerald 
Budner, director of the NFB production THE 
WORLD OF DAVID MILNE. The lecture is free 
to the public. 


PROJECTIONIST TRAINING CLASSES 
FOR TORONTO @ DISTRICT 
FILM COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Applications are being taken for the February 
1965 classes. Each member organization in 
the Toronto and District Film Council may 
send two people to be trained as projectionists. 
Individual members may also enrol. Graduates 
receive a Projectionists' Permit and Manual. 
The training fee is $2.00 in addition to mem- 
bership. Classes are held each month October 
through May on Tuesday evenings. Four even- 
ings are required to complete the course. 

Classes meet at 8:00 p.m. at the Metropol- 
itan Film Library, 220 College Street. Call 
Miss Gaw, Film Librarian, 927-3901, for more 
information. 


La BB 


ZALA. SZELETSRY 
former Hungarian star of stage and screen is still admired by 
her countrymen living in America. Hollywood is her home 
now, but she tours the whole American continent to give per- 
formances for her fellow Hungarians. 


